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NOTES FROM THE MEDICAL PRESS 

in charge of 

Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 

Decrease of Insanity. — The London letter of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association says it is a curious fact that during 
the war the number of the insane has decreased year by year. Of the 
male attendants in the lunatic asylums, more than 50 per cent have 
joined the army. 

Renovation of Cotton Dressings. — A French letter states that 
cotton not too much soiled for further use is sorted out at the hos- 
pitals and the remainder burned. The cotton is then boiled for ten 
or twelve hours in soda lye, or autoclaved under pressure, to free it 
from fatty substances. It is then well washed in a tub provided with 
a strong paddle, and after this is dried in a special turbine, which 
revolves very rapidly to remove all moisture from the cotton. It is 
next placed in a calcium hypochlorite bath, which bleaches it to an 
immaculate whiteness, and is then washed thoroughly in water. 
After another drying it is carded, packed and again autoclaved. It 
sells for 1 f. and 50 c. a vilogram, while cotton from America costs 
three francs. 

Licenses to Make Salvarsan. — The Medical Record states that 
the Federal State Commission has licensed three firms to manufac- 
ture and sell salvarsan, patent rights of which have been held by 
German subjects. Hereafter this drug will be manufactured and 
sold under the name of "Arsphenamine." Before the war began the 
patented drug was sold at $400 per dose, which is approximately 
$3500 per pound. The price has not yet been fixed but the right to 
do so is retained. One dollar per dose to the Army and Navy; one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per dose for hospitals, and one dollar and 
fifty cents per dose for physicians has been suggested. 

Surgical Shock. — In an experimental study of this subject, re- 
ported in the Journal of the American Medical Association, it is 
stated that shock may develop during or some time after markedly 
interfering with the blood supply to a considerable part of the body. 
Reports from the front indicate that the occurrence of shock to the 
wounded soldier, when he is seen soon after the infliction of his 
wound, is exceedingly rare; it usually appears in patients giving a 
history of great exposure to cold and fatigue before being cared for. 
It is suggested that the cause of shock may be reduced circulation, 
brought about possibly through the action of pain stimuli and a 
certain amount of hemorrhage, on the vasoconstrictor mechanism. 
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Sanatorium Food Monotony. — An article in The Survey says 
the importance of nourishing food in sufficient quantities is no greater 
than the importance of having it pleasing and acceptable to the 
patient. In many sanatoria attention is given only to the nutritive 
aspect of the food and its quantity, while a sad indifference is mani- 
fested to its no less important psychological aspects. At home, the 
patient's appetite is appealed to as far as can possibly be done. In a 
sanatorium, a fixed menu eliminates the feature of pleasing surprises 
and there is no catering to individual tastes. 

Camphorated Mucilage in Fetid Wounds. — A Spanish medical 
journal states that German surgeons have used this preparation ex- 
tensively in gangrenous wounds with good results. Not only is the 
fetor abolished, but separation of the sloughs and healthy granula- 
tions are promoted. 

A New Method of Cleansing Slides. — The Journal of the 
American Medical Association mentions that slides covered with tissue 
sections mounted in balsam, as well as stained smears of all kinds 
coated with immersion oil, can be easily cleaned by soaking in house- 
hold ammonia, full strength, for twenty-four hours. The ammonia 
may be used repeatedly if kept in a receptacle with a tight cover to 
prevent loss. This method is simple, cheap and effective. 

The Banana as a Food for Children. — In an article in the 
American Journal of Diseases of Children the writers advocate the use 
of fully ripe bananas in the dietary of young children. They must be 
fully ripe or well cooked. The former stage is not reached until brown 
spots begin to appear on the skin. They should be baked in the 
yellow stage of ripeness. As a source of food fuel, or energy, the 
banana yields over 400 calories per pound. Olives, sweet potatoes 
and corn are the only common fresh fruits and vegetables that have 
a higher food value than bananas. Grapes, plums, potatoes, figs and 
dates are said to equal the banana in value. Potatoes are never eaten 
raw, and chestnuts, which are rich in starch, can only be eaten raw 
to a limited extent. The raw banana in its unripened state contains 
much unconverted starch and should therefore be baked, or other- 
wise cooked, for human consumption. Bananas that are merely 
yellow are not ripe. A completely browned skin is not in itself a sign 
of overripeness and such fruit should be judged by the texture of the 
pulp. An undamaged skin converts the banana into a "sterile pack- 
age" uncontaminated by germs. 

Toeing-In. — In answer to an inquiry, the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association says that a slight degree of toeing-in is 
entirely natural and indicates a strong foot. It is much to be pre- 
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ferred to a toeing-out gait. If it is exaggerated, it can be easily 
remedied by the use of a straight-lasted shoe with a lift of *4 to % 
inch, put under the outside of the sole. Great care must be taken 
that the shoes are sufficiently long, at least one-fourth inch beyond 
the ends of the toes. It will be found that the heel will wear off un- 
evenly on one side, and this should be squared up and not allowed 
to run over. 

Pituitary Extract in Incontinence of Urine.-— A Russian 
medical journal reports nineteen cases of nocturnal incontinence in 
adults and children which were promptly benefited by treatment 
with pituitary extract. It has a contracting influence on unstriated 
musclar fibre, of which the bladder sphincter is composed, and the 
results in relieving incontinence, in one case of twelve years' stand- 
ing, were surprising. The method is said to be harmless and effectual. 

Sanitary Paper Caps. — A writer in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association says paper caps in place of linen caps for 
surgeons are becoming very popular. They are cheap, costing less 
than the laundering and depreciation of linen caps, are cool and 
light and are free from lint. The one that has an elastic crepe paper 
insertion in the back is recommended. A piece of thick corrugated 
absorbent paper is pasted on the inside where the hat touches the 
forehead to absorb perspiration. One method of sterilizing them 
is flowing steam for 45 minutes, with two or three minutes in the hot 
air oven. 

Relief from Pain in Wound Dressing. — In a report of observa- 
tions made in base hospitals in France, a writer in the same journal 
says that in the dressing of painful wounds, a very valuable method 
of anesthetizing the patient is used without danger, even though 
required daily. The formula of the anesthetic is: Ethyl chloride, 5 
c.c. ; chloroform, 1 c.c. ; ether, 24 c.c. A piece of flannel cloth is 
saturated with the entire amount and placed over the patient's face. 
This is covered with another piece of flannel and this in turn with 
oil silk, containing a small aperture fitting over the nostrils. This is 
tied around the patient's face with a piece of tape or rubber tubing. 
The anesthesia produced will last for ten minutes and the dressing 
can be started on the second breath. It is apparently devoid of 
danger, is not accompanied by unpleasant complications, has no 
deleterious after affects, and is welcomed by the patient. 



